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LAMARTINE 1 
A Study of the Poetic Temperament in Politics 

IN the revolutionary history of Europe no movement promised so 
much and fulfilled so little as the Revolution of 1848. In its 
tragic failure to achieve the two political ideals of the nineteenth 
century, nationalism and democracy, lay the evil seeds that finally 
produced the crop of woe which was harvested in 19 14. Suppressed 
by the autocrats, betrayed by the middle classes and suspected by the 
working classes, these ideals emerged discredited from the uprisings of 
1848. The imperialism of Napoleon III, the "blood and iron" 
policy of Bismarck and the royalism of Cavour were all the direct out- 
come of the failure of the popular attempts to establish nationalism 
and democracy. 

Embodying the generous hopes and the cruel failure of the Revolu- 
tion is a pathetic figure, Lamartine, whose biography, in two handsome 
volumes by H. Remsen Whitehouse, has recently appeared. In many 
respects the book is a model biography. It is based on original material ; 
it is exceedingly well written ; it is full of solid information of the 
period ; it shows careful workmanship ; it is sympathetic with the sub- 
ject. And yet it is not a great biography like Trevelyan's Macaulay 
or Thayer's Cavour. Mr. Whitehouse has chosen to describe the 
mortal part of Lamartine, his political career ; to the immortal side of 
Lamartine, his poetic career, he has given comparatively little space. 
In the opinion of the writer, the biographer frequently misinterprets his 
hero because he does not fully understand his temperament. He con- 
siders him too seriously as a politician and statesman. Lamartine was 
neither at any time of his life. He engaged in political activities in 
the spirit of a Romantic poet ardently interested in public affairs as a 
means of self-expression. It is from the viewpoint of the poetic 
temperament in politics that the writer proposes to treat of Lamar - 
tine's career. 

Alphonse Prat de Lamartine was born in 1790 of a wealthy, aristo- 
cratic family. Though royalists and Catholics, steeped in the tradi- 
tions of the ancien regime, the Lamartines managed to weather the 

1 The Life of Lamartine. By H. Remsen Whitehouse. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1918. — Two vols. : xi, 465; vii, 527 pp. 
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French Revolution, and came through with their heads and estates in- 
tact. Rich, handsome, gifted, well-connected, Lamartine started life 
under the best possible auspices, thanking God that he had been born 
"dans une famille de predilection". The early part of his life was 
devoted entirely to poetry. It was the period of Elvire, Le lac and the 
Meditations, when his poetic genius was in its full bloom. In a short 
time he was recognized as one of the great poets of France, and his 
reputation has not suffered with the lapse of time. He is today uni- 
versally regarded as one of the immortal figures in the literature of 
Europe. 

Of course he fell in love. First it was with an Italian cigarette girl 
in Naples, later with the consumptive wife of a friend, each of whom 
he immortalized, the one in Graziella and the other in Elvire. 
But he had that terror of marrying a poor girl which, as Anatole France 
declares, is peculiar to his romantic fellow-countrymen. So, in 1820, 
he contracted a marriage with an English lady " sufficiently endowed 
with this world's goods ". The married life of the Lamartines was a 
happy one to the end, although the poet never made any pretense of 
being in love with his wife. He wrote no poems about her. 

Lamartine's family influence with the Bourbon government enabled 
him to secure a diplomatic appointment in Italy, where he went more 
for the sake of travel than for diplomacy. Mixing with diplomats and 
politicians, he learned that " the reputation of poet is the worst of any 
in the eyes of the men who rule this matter-of-fact world ". Some- 
thing told him that he had " the instinct of the masses ", for he was 
consumed with the desire to be a ruler in this world. Although he 
wrote much poetry and prose after he entered public life, their quality 
was distinctly inferior to that of his earlier work. 

In 1 83 1 Lamartine was an unsuccessful candidate for Parliament as 
a " broad and moderate royalist ", but two years later he was elected 
to that body and began a political career so brilliant that for a time 
it dimmed his reputation as a poet and placed him for half a genera- 
tion in the forefront of French political affairs until it suddenly and 
ingloriously burst like a bubble in the fateful days of 1848. 

When Lamartine entered Parliament he was asked on what side he 
was going to sit. His reply was, " on the ceiling". Throughout his 
political life he never identified himself with any party or faction, 
never advocated any policy of action, never held any definable polit- 
ical views and never formulated any political philosophy ; yet he played 
a great rdle in the world of his day and profoundly influenced his 
fellow-countrymen for many years. 
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How can this paradox be explained? What is the mystery of Lamar- 
tine's extraordinary career? It must be borne in mind that Lamartine 
was by temperament first and foremost a poet; his influence over 
the masses was essentially poetic, being achieved through the utterance 
of beautiful sentiments in beautiful language. A crowd is essentially 
a poetic group. Unlike the group in a factory, in a college, in an 
army — all of them under a discipline more or less rigid and dominated 
by an idea or a method more or less definite — a crowd has no idea, 
method or discipline. It has emotions and sentiments, and hence it 
is essentially a poetic grouping of individuals. The " fickleness " of 
the crowd, swayed in one direction by this orator and in another by 
that, is testimony to its poetic character, for it is vibrant to every 
passing breeze, attuned to every strain, sniffing at every scent. A 
mob orator, be he as coarse as Marat or as refined as Wendel Phillips, 
is always something of a poet. He captivates the crowd by his " ora- 
tory", and what is oratory if not poetry chanted to the multitude. 
Given a true and great poet, such as Lamartine, the crowd will listen 
to him gladly, caring little whether he favors good policies or bad. 
As an orator Lamartine was eloquence itself. Felicitous sentences 
succeeded one another in an endless stream. He seemed to possess a 
veritable fountain of beautiful words and musical phrases that gushed 
forth naturally, easily, enchantingly, irrigating the dry soil of political 
controversy and captivating the crowd that came, heard and were 
glad. No wonder he considered himself a " Bonaparte of the word ". 

What did he say ? Was he merely a word- juggler like so many 
popular orators? No. He was a true nineteenth-century liberal, be- 
lieving sincerely and profoundly in "principles", "ideals", "free- 
dom ", " liberty ", " progress ". Had he been a political philosopher 
such as Mill, he would have produced an orderly body of thought that 
would have influenced public policy. Had he been a constructive 
statesman such as Gladstone, he would have left behind him a great- 
body of reforms. In truth, he had neither political ideas nor policies, 
only sentiments. He was a poet out of his element, hovering over the 
political world like a bird always on the wing, unwilling and incapable 
of finding a resting-place. Lamartine 's contemporaries declared that 
be had no sense for realities and that his ' * opinions were constantly 
buffeted by the winds of his imagination." His gift of words was so 
great that when he delivered an excellent speech he thought that he 
had actually solved a problem and formulated a policy. His speeches 
were clear and logical ; but, strangely, the logic and clarity lay in the 
words only, not in the ideas and policies which he was supposedly pro- 
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pounding. In action Lamartine was weak, uncertain, inconsistent. 
No one ever knew what he was going to do for the simple reason that 
he himself did not know. 

The tragedy of Lamartine's political life was that he did not realize 
that there are two political worlds which never meet. One is the world 
of the masses, wherein the atmosphere is surcharged with emotion and 
sentiment. It is a real enough world where principles and ideals have 
full and free sway. The crowd is always altruistic. It can be moved 
by appeals to patriotism, to humanity, to race, to party, to religion. 
Even in cases of mob violence and cruelty the motive is always altru- 
istic, devotion to a cause. There is another world, however, small in- 
deed but potent, the world of those who are " interested " from 
motives that are anything but altruistic in swaying the crowd to act in 
this way or that. To this world , principles are merely the mob form- 
ulas for interests, personal, party or class. The writer vividly remem- 
bers hearing an address to a popular audience by a famous public man. 
The crowd was deeply moved by the noble appeals of the eloquent 
speaker, who seemed to be consumed with devotion to his cause. 
After the meeting the writer, who was one of a small group invited to 
consult with the speaker of the evening, heard the orator, barely out 
of his eloquence, coolly and cynically tell how he had made this and 
that appeal in order to influence public opinion in favor of this and 
that interest. The secret of Lamartine's pathetic failure lay in the 
fact that he was a political monist ; at no time was he conscious of the 
existence of these two very real but different worlds. For him as for 
the masses, principles and ideals were the only realities. And when, 
in 1848, he found himself, as he said, "alone amidst interests and 
passions ", he went down to swift destruction, leaving behind only a 
pathetic memory. Had he possessed a strain of mysticism in his 
nature he would have identified himself wholly and completely with 
his principles and so might have been a political fanatic. But he 
was a poet ; and a poet can never be a fanatic, for his emotional world 
is too wide and too deep to permit him to travel on one road only, no 
matter how straight and how long. 

In religion as in politics Lamartine was always the poet. He was 
brought up a strict Catholic , and to the day of his death he was loyal 
to his faith. But at no time in his life was he a Catholic in the full 
meaning of that word. The French Revolution in its attack upon the 
church set two currents of thought in motion. One was Voltairean by 
inspiration and therefore rationalist in philosophy and anti-clerical in 
policy. It was as positive in its assertion of "no "as Catholicism 
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was in its assertion of " yes " in answer to the question of the relation 
of man to the church. There was another, Rousseauist by inspira- 
tion, that ahhorred the rationalism of Voltaire no less than the dogma- 
tism of the church and desired to generate an atmosphere of faith 
without church and creed. Man was to be a spiritual adventurer in 
the land of God. This romantic interpretation of Christianity may be 
seen in Chateaubriand despite his fervent Catholicism and, most of 
all, in Lamennais. Lamartine's poetic temperament inclined him to 
the way of faith without dogma, of a church without temporal power 
and of a Christianity without supernaturalism. Once, recalling a time 
when he was alone in prayer in the sanctuary of the Holy Sepulchre, 
he wrote : 

Whatever the form which solitary reflection, the teachings of history, age, 
vicissitudes of heart and mind, have given to the religious tendencies of 
a man's soul; whether he has clung to the letter of Christianity, to the 
dogma taught by his mother, or retains but a philosophical Christianity 
based on reason; whether to him Christ be a crucified God, or he discern 
in him only the most holy of men, made divine through virtue, the incarna- 
tion of supreme Truth, and dying to bear witness of His Father ; ... to 
such a one Christianity nevertheless remains the creed of his memories, of 
his affections, and of his imagination. 

He went on to say of the Holy Sepulchre that it is the tomb " of the 
ancient world and the cradle of the modern ; no stone here below has 
been the foundation of so vast an edifice ; no grave has been so fruit- 
ful." Mr. VVhitehouse shows an acute understanding of Lamartine's 
religion when he writes that it " was more closely allied to imagination 
and sentiment than to conviction." 

Like Abbe Lamennais, by whose writings he was influenced, Lamar- 
tine came to believe in the separation of church and state. His views 
were far from being anti-clerical , as he argued that the church would 
be more free to pursue its divine mission if the bonds which united it 
to the state were removed. The Revolution of 1830 put a legal in- 
stead of a divine stamp upon earthly authority. But, he declares, 
since the church still rests upon divine authority, its intervention in 
temporal matters has now become an anachronism. 

Lamartine's political activity lay entirely within the period of the 
July Monarchy. Almost from the day of his entrance into Parliament 
he was a notable figure, partly because of his fame as a poet and partly 
because of his eloquence. He sat in splendid isolation, "on the ceil- 
ing", identifying himself with no party, group or faction. He was 
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always in opposition to the Government, for in opposition only could 
his extraordinary eloquence find the fullest play and he achieve his 
greatest influence. Put him in the Ministry, ask him to direct a 
policy, and he would have been lost. His psychology abhorred action 
as nature abhors a vacuum . 

Aristocrat and poet, he detested the crowd of newly- ennobled stock- 
brokers and manufacturers on whom Louis Philippe relied to bolster 
up his regime. He resented no less the opposition in the street, under 
the leadership of republican and labor agitators, that was gathering to 
destroy the bourgeois government. " Let us not pronounce the terri- 
ble word Revolution ! Nothing justifies it but inexorable necessity", 
he once declared. Lamartine did indeed admire the principles of the 
French Revolution, " sainement compris et moralement considerees ", 
but the practical application of these principles in 1793 was to him 
hideous. A poet, however, can not be relied upon to be " safe and 
sane ". There was a quality of emotion " in the street " that appealed 
to his temperament ; and his aristocratic opposition to Louis Philippe 
was in time transformed into a democratic opposition to a regime that 
was as dull and flat as it was cowardly and oppressive. When the 
September Laws against the freedom of the press were enacted, Lamar- 
tine denounced them in a series of stirring speeches which gained him 
immense popularity. " With a free press government may be diffi- 
cult; without it, it is impossible ", he declared. The radical opposi- 
tion now regarded him as its leading spokesman against Louis Philippe 
and Guizot. 

In the '40's Lamartine's attacks upon the Government were con- 
stantly increasing, both in frequency and in virulence, and were taking 
more and more a radical turn. He wrote in 1844, 

France is revolutionary or nothing. The revolution of '89 is her political 
religion. Should she relinquish the dogmas, pervert the principles, or in- 
definitely postpone the practical issues at stake, she stultifies herself; she 
remains little more than the slave of 1815, the great repentant nation cray- 
ing pardon for the prejudices she destroyed, seeking forgiveness of the 
thrones she humbled, of Europe for her victories. 

In 1847 appeared his famous History of the Girondins, which created 
an immense sensation in political and literary France. Edition after 
edition was rapidly exhausted. Long lines of people waited outside of 
the printing establishment eager to get copies from the press. This 
famous political pamphlet — it was not a history in any real sense — 
gave the author such great popularity that he could with truth style 
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himself "Minister of Public Opinion ". It became a political issue, 
for the opposition seized upon Lamartine's glorification of the French 
Revolution in general and of the Girondins in particular as a criticism 
of Louis Philippe's regime. Mr. Whitehouse's judgment of the His- 
tory is just and eloquent. 

Into this work he [Lamartine] put all his imagination, all the magic of his 
style, caring little for strict historical accuracy, but ever seeking the 
"spirit" of the tremendous human struggle. He transposes dates, gives 
undue space to episodes which personally please him, suppresses or curtails 
important facts which lend themselves but ill to the thesis his predilec- 
tion has adopted, and multiplies portraits which, in his phantasy, replace 
a true likeness. It is the poet and the artist who holds the pen. To the 
scholar who toils along the rigid lines laid down by the modern interpreta- 
tion of the science of history, the work is practically valueless — a mere 
romance, a poetic rendering of an intensely dramatic episode. But as a 
picture — a highly-colored picture — as a consummate effort of staging, pos- 
turing and oratorical skill, the work is a masterpiece unsurpassed in litera- 
ture. The human interest grips the reader as in a vise, hurrying him, 
breathless, through a succession of scenes and episodes each more vivid, 
each more pathetic or terrifying than the last. 

The popularity of the History was so great that it was said to be one 
of the causes of the Revolution of 1848. 

The lone statesman " on the ceiling" was now the most potent in- 
fluence in the country. On July 18, 1847, Lamartine's constituents 
at Macon gave him a banquet at which tables were set for three thou- 
sand guests. Thousands more came from far and near to witness this 
tribute to the national hero. On this occasion he delivered a stirring 
speech bitterly attacking the Government for its reactionary tendencies 
and for its corruption. "I said one day", he exclaimed, "'La 
France s'ennuie ! ' I add to-day, ' La France s'attriste' ". His main 
object was not to foment revolution but to rouse public opinion in 
order to achieve " immense moral progress" by fanning the "sacred 
fire of 1789". What he desired was "a more energetic impulse in 
the government of France " than the Bourbons and Orleanists were 
capable of giving. Nevertheless, Lamartine felt that he " held a revo- 
lution in his hand ", and he was more than once tempted to open it, 
so great was his faith in his political powers and in his ability to ride 
on the crest of revolutionary storms. He was not ambitious in the 
vulgar sense of striving after power and place ; but he was inordinately 
vain and therefore eager to express himself at all times and sometimes 
at all costs. Lamartine's sincerity was tempered by a vanity so colos- 
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sal that in order to satisfy his histrionic cravings he might be willing 
to unleash forces which, the moment they appeared, would cause him 
to recoil with horror and dismay. Only a sense of humor, in which 
he was woefully lacking, could have saved him. Humor may not be 
all important to a statesman or to a prophet, but it certainly is to a 
poet turned politician. 

The Revolution of 1848 in France was of mixed origin. A conflu- 
ence of turbulent political streams from many directions suddenly and 
swiftly overwhelmed the July Monarchy. Idealistic republicans in- 
spired by the purest democratic motives, chauvinistic imperialists 
plotting to restore the empire of the Bonapartes, revolutionary social- 
ists striving for a labor commonwealth, visionary Utopians dreaming 
of a perfect society — all joined to overthrow a regime that was more 
despised than feared. The leaders of the Revolution were of a new 
type : journalists, students, artists and actors. The significant fact of 
the February Revolution, namely, the appearance of a revolutionary 
proletariat led by intellectuals, has for some strange reason been over- 
looked by most historians. A new "social stratum", the working 
class, had come into existence with the factory system and had taken 
an active part in the overthrow of Charles X. They were bitterly dis- 
appointed with the outcome of the Revolution of 1830, which had 
promised democracy but had given the suffrage to the propertied 
classes only. As a result they believed that the bourgeoisie had used 
a revolutionary movement for its own interest and had called it de- 
mocracy. They now determined to do likewise and call it socialism. 

To establish democracy in the full sense was the sincere desire of 
the bourgeois idealists of 1848. But the working class had now out- 
run that ideal. No longer satisfied with political democracy they de- 
sired a social revolution in order to establish a labor commonwealth. 
No sooner was Louis Philippe overthrown than two rival governments, 
as is well known, appeared, one Republican and the other Socialist, 
organized in the editorial rooms of two newspapers, the Republican 
National and the Socialist Reforme. A compromise was for a time 
effected, and a Provisional Government was established containing 
representatives of both elements. 

Among the members of this body was Lamartine , representing the 
Republicans. He had not taken part in the revolutionary movement, 
but as the most pronounced opponent of Louis Philippe he was chosen 
by the Republicans as their spokesman. He now found a new audi- 
ence, the savage Parisian mob, whom he charmed by the music of his 
eloquence. Whenever a riot threatened, not the military but Lamar- 
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tine was called upon to quiet the mob, which he effectually did by the 
sheer power of words. He was almost a dictator by "la force morale 
de la parole". As a member of the Government, however, he was 
feeble and equivocal, utterly lost when it came to policy and action. 
Only once did he show decision, and that was on April 16, when 
he called out the troops to head off a serious uprising. He was so 
proud of this action, which he declared had saved France, that he 
never ceased referring to it. 

As Minister of Foreign Affairs, Lamartine was constantly besieged 
by delegations from oppressed nationalities — Poles, Irish, Italians — who 
flocked to Paris sanguine of help from revolutionary France. To all 
he gave generously of his eloquence. England was especially con- 
cerned about a visit of Irishmen headed by Smith O'Brien. The Irish 
cause had aroused universal sympathy in France, appealing as it did to 
the traditional friendship between the two nations. " Les doleances 
irlandaises touchaient une fibre tres sensible chez la population fran- 
caise ", wrote a contemporary ; " il 6tait pour le gouvernement im- 
possible de refuser de les ecouter, et bien delicat de leur repondre." 
Lord Normanby, the British Ambassador and a friend of Lamartine, 
sought to influence the latter's attitude toward the Irish question by- 
warning him to be prudent in his speech to the Irish delegation. In 
reply to the request for French assistance, Lamartine told the Irish- 
men that they were the representatives of " cette glorieuse ile d'Erin 
qui, par le genie naturel de ses habitants, comme par les perip^ties de 
son histoire, est a la fois la poesie et Pheroisme des nations du Nord." 
The British Government was much relieved. 

Lamartine 's popularity grew apace. To an orator a revolution 
offers endless opportunities for making speeches, and he was delighted 
with his new audience, the Parisian mob. If early in life he had felt 
that he had an " instinct for the masses ", he was now certain that this 
instinct would assure him a seat among the mighty immortals who had 
blazed new paths of human progress. What in comparison with this 
was the pale immortality of a poet? Lamartine had come to be in- 
toxicated by popularity. 

At the time that he was elected to the National Assembly, Lamar- 
tine was undoubtedly the most influential man in France. On him 
rested the hopes of the Republicans, who at first did not realize what 
a frail reed he was. Barely converted to republicanism, he suddenly 
found himself face to face with socialism, of whose ideas and tenets he 
had not the faintest notion. France was honey-combed with political 
societies opposed to the established order that had been driven under- 
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ground by the hostility of the Government. The triumphant bour- 
geoisie, in 1830, had proclaimed freedom of speech and of the press, 
by which they meant freedom for everyone to agree with their views. 
Unlike the aristocrats and the workingmen, the bourgeoisie did not 
consider themselves a class; they were the " public ". They there- 
fore suppressed the journals and meetings of their opponents, the radi- 
cals and socialists, with moral fervor, feeling that in doing so they were 
rendering a public service. As a consequence, secret revolutionary 
societies were organized whose violent tendencies kept even pace with 
the Government's repressive measures. So numerous were these asso- 
ciations and so wide their ramifications that beneath the surface of 
society there existed an underground France where all sorts of con- 
spiracies were hatched and rebellions fomented against the Govern- 
ment. The passionate hatred of the bourgeoisie generated in these 
political catacombs was to burst forth in the bloody June Days of 1848 
and again in the Commune of 1871, each of which far surpassed the 
Reign of Terror in savagery and in loss of life. 

With the overthrow of Louis Philippe, the Socialists came to the 
surface. They were divided into two factions, the one moderate, led by 
Louis Blanc, the other extreme, led by Louis Auguste Blanqui. Both, 
realizing that Lamartine was so deeply immersed in his own eloquence 
that he was unable to see the landmarks on the political horizon, de- 
termined to use him for their own ends by manipulating his "new 
audience", the Parisian mob, which was completely under their 
control. 

Although there had been a union of Republicans and Socialists in 
the formation of the Provisional Government, it was destined to be 
short-lived. The determination of the Socialists to establish a govern- 
ment in the interest primarily of the working class was bound to lead 
to a clash with property-owning France, bourgeois and peasant. 
The signal was given by the abolition of the National Workshops. 
With the cry, " Du pain ou du plomb", the Parisian proletariat rose 
in insurrection. When the fighting first broke out Lamartine, relying 
upon his eloquence, rode up to the barricades at the head of the mili- 
tary. During the melee he was busy making speeches both to the 
soldiers and to the insurgents, urging them to peace and concord. 
One group of insurgents, overpowered by his eloquence, deserted their 
barricades, raided a florist's shop and covered his horse with the 
stolen flowers. But the situation soon passed beyond the reach of 
even Lamartine's eloquence. So fierce was the struggle that it took 
three days of the severest fighting to suppress it. Thousands fell dur- 
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ing those terrible June Days, and several quarters of Paris were de- 
molished. Among the ruins was Lamartine's political reputation. So 
completely discredited was he now in the eyes of all factions that from 
being the most popular man in France he became the must unpopular. 
As candidate for President in 1849 he received but a few thousand 
votes. Lamartine immediately sank into oblivion. He lived in retire- 
ment to the day of his death, forgotten by all save an intimate circle 
of friends. 

Sad indeed was the fall of this hero to whom millions of French- 
men had looked for salvation during the trying days of 1848. Lamar- 
tine's conduct during the crisis was such as to cause all parties to lose 
confidence in him. He tried to conciliate now the Republicans, now 
the Socialists, without presenting any definite program on which both 
might agree. No one knew where he stood or what he proposed to 
do. When accused of conspiring with the Socialists he replied, "Yes ! 
I conspired with them, but as the lightning rod conspires with the 
thunderbolt." A contemporary critic thus describes Lamartine's 
vacillation: "To M. Marrast, he blamed M. Ledru-Rollin's revolu- 
tionary excesses; to M. Ledru-Rollin, he complained of M. Marrast's 
supineness. For each he had a good word, as also for every plan that 
held out promise. He flattered the National Guard and caressed 
Blanqui ; he spared Sobrier and cajoled Caussidiere. Placed on the 
apex of contentions, he delighted in the power this intermediary situa- 
tion afforded for turning the scales; eager, moreover, to calm storms, 
and to act as a counterpoise and a pacificator, yet always with suffi- 
cient reserve that each expected to find in him the auxiliary of the 
morrow." 

Students of nineteenth-century history will be grateful to Mr. White- 
house for the full and vivid account that he gives of the February 
Revolution and of the part that Lamartine played in the critical situa- 
tion of May-June, 1848. His biographer like his contemporaries 
attributes Lamartine's downfall to his desire to compromise. In one 
sense this is indeed a correct judgment ; for had he been more of a 
man of " blood and iron " he would have weathered the storm and 
might have saved the Republic for sincere Republicans like himself 
and not for Louis Napoleon, who was already scheming to overthrow 
it. But Lamartine's vacillation, in the opinion of the writer, was not 
due to policy but to temperament. During his long and active political 
life he had all but deserted his muse. He had changed his activity 
from poetry to politics ; he had changed his views from monarchism to 
republicanism ; he had changed his audience from the Chamber to the 
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street. But there was one thing that he could not change, and that 
was his temperament which remained the same throughout his life, as 
it does in every one else despite changes of ideas, habits and condi- 
tions. Lamertine's was the temperament of a Romantic poet, like 
that of Wordsworth, with whom he has frequently been compared. It 
was contemplative, not passionate ; sentimental, not penetrating ; ideal- 
istic, not practical. Such a man facing a great political crisis is bound 
to be destroyed because the forces that produce the crisis are beyond 
his comprehension. The poet lives, moves and has his being in a 
world quite different from the matter-of-fact world in which most of 
us live. He does not make mistakes ; to do that implies at least a 
calculation of forces, though an erroneous one. Hence a poet can 
not succeed even in being a political failure ; he can be a political 
tragedy, which Lamartine was. At no time in his political career was 
he the statesman that he and others imagined. He was still the poet 
of Le lac and the Meditations, an alien in the political world in which 
he appeared as a leader. Had he been a Romantic poet of the satanic 
school of Byron he might, in a moment of passion, have joined the 
insurgents in the street and died fighting on the barricades. But he 
was of the seraphic school of Wordsworth, and his " moment " was 
abnegation. He believed sincerely that he had sacrificed himself for 
the salvation of France. 

After his downfall Lamartine retired to private life and lived in 
seclusion during the entire period of the Second Empire, little inter- 
ested in public affairs. The ruin of his political hopes provoked in 
him not rancor or malice but a gentle sadness, since he blamed no one 
for his downfall. He lived at his beloved home, in Milly, a literary 
roi en exile, surrounded by his many portraits and by a little group of 
admiring friends. Always lavish and extravagant, he now fell into 
serious financial difficulties. In order to extricate himself, he became 
a literary drudge, grinding out an endless number of essays, histories 
and literary criticisms of little or no value. He even made an undig- 
nified attempt to get up a popular subscription to pay his debts, but 
no one subscribed. The situation became so desperate that his estates 
were sold. He was saved from utter destitution by Napoleon III, 
through whose influence the aged poet was given a house in Paris. 
Poverty, neglect, grinding toil were the sad lot of Lamartine in his de- 
clining years. He died in 1869, and in compliance with his request 
he was buried simply and quietly. His death caused almost no com- 
ment. Truly did he once exclaim, 

" J'ai v6cu pour la foule, et je veux dormir seul." 

J. Salwyn Schapiro. 
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